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OUR NE-EST ‘SEMINAR IDEA 


| In "The Seminar Idea," 1n article that appeared in THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN 
| for January 1925, Mr. Steiner, S.J. sets forth the twofold purpose of the Philosophy 

| Seminar of St. Louis University: namely, the thorough and intimate investigstion 

into the essentia} and seminal doctrines of Scholasticism with a view to reconciling 
them with the modern audvinoes of science, and the devising of ways and means of propo: 
_ these doctrines in attractive guises to both the scientific and the popular tventicth 
. century mind. In a word the seminar his proposed to itself really to know Scholasti- 
| cism and to prepire its members to advertise Scholnsticism to the public. 


For two years our seminars have been persuing this aim with a degree of 
success thit is truly gratifying. However many have felt the necessity off a more 
_ proximate end that would give the seminar . more definite policy. To satisfy this 
| need we would like to have the members of the different groups adppt a policy of 

production. 


Hore is what we mean. Formerly each seminur worked something like this. 
To be specific, let us take a Psychology Seminar. The group decided to treat in 
their maetings tho "Freedom of the Will". Tho group or the chairman drew up the 
plans for the discussion of the matter. The main subject was divided into subtopics 
sucl #& "Frecdom" "The “411" "Tho Argument from Consciousness, "Popular Objections 
to the Freedom of ths Will". One of these subtopics then became the subject of dis~ 
cussion 1t each of the subsequent mectings, cach min taking his turn to load. 


Now this is our new plan. Instead of the main subject with its subtopics 
to be sot up for discussion without any very definite idea of the results to be 

nined, this is suggested: Liste, 
: ii That a phase of the branch the seminar (we shall keep our Psychology Semine 
4s interested in, be selected by the group or by the chairman under the direction OL 
the professor, and that this phase be considered 2 potential series of articles for 
publication in THE MODERN SCHDOLMAN or elswhere. | = ‘ 
2. That the min subjoct or phase chosen (The Froe Will) it Re ae for 

4 | j with j i ) h subtopic (Freedom, The Argu- 

nerl into subtopics, with this differcnce, that eac ‘ 
ee pened ouniesé) be considered a potential article for THE MODE .N SCHOOLMA:: 


Pige Two 


This division could b> mide by the grouy or by the chairman undor tho direction of 
the Prof3ssor. 

$e Thot thon erch potential article be ussignod to 2 man ‘rho should be rexdy 
to lead the discussion on thit subject: the best thoughts, the clearest outline and 
effective .rrangement and forceful presentation of these thoughts in 1n artivle. 

4. Finally ‘rith the aid ¢f received in the discussion, the man to whom tho 
article was assigned ~rould write it. Thus 111 discussion would te csrried on with 
the idea that the m»tter under discussion would ultimately be set before the public 
waether in THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, the Bulletin Boird, the Radio or «ny other tray. 
The more minute det3xils couid be left to the individual groups. 


This nev idea of rctual production ‘ould offer the following advantages: 
1. It would give definitemess to the Seminar: one purpose, one definite means~-- 
PRODUCTION. 
2+ It would give the men a better knowledge of the matter under considcration. 
they would have to be most exnct 2nd clear in the mittor of their discussion ane 


would further have to consider the best minnor of presentition. ; : 
: 3. It would encourrge those who Irs tick a “shy; ty write with the aid thus 


given them by their collegues. 

4. It would unite more closely tho different orginizations in tho Philosoph»te 
that have 1 similar end in viow. The different groups would become a more solid sem- 
inar with the common policy of production. This larger body could sponsor telks and 
other activities among the philosophers. A greater harmony ~rould thus be estsblished 
bet'veen the Seminar, THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, the Bulletin Board ind the Philospphers' 
Academy. 7 

5. It would raise the tone of the MODERN SCHOOLMAN. +4t would give the journal 
more definiteness nd unity of policy. 

6. The articles would be better because they vould be the work not only of one 
man, but of Ssix;,.of eight, or of ten. 

7. It would place THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN and the Bulletin Bonrd in the heonds of a 

8. An atmosphere of the productive spirit ‘vould be 2 great aid in stirring up 
interest in advertising our philosophy to the public. 


To aid as best it can in carrying out this progrom, THES MODERN SCHOOLMAN 
Elaces 2t the disposal of the seminars and of the indiviauris of the Fhilosozhate its 
staff of Editors. They will be ready with plans an& sugzestions upon application. We 
aSk your support and cooperition in this newest seminnr idea. 


FOI IO OO kf 
THE CONVENTION 


Tho Missouri Province Philosophicil Association met at Loyola University, 
Chicago, August 20-23, in conjunction vith the Scientific Section of the Jesuit 
Educttional Associabion. The first day of the Convention of the entire Science 
Section was devoted to 4 symposium on the structure of matter. Papers wore read by 
Fathers Macslvane, Shannon, Poetker, Coony, Spreth, and McWilliams. Father MoWillix:: 
treated the structure of matter from the viewpoint of philosophy. In tho Philosophic 
meetings Fathers Gruender, McCormick, and Gettelman read pipers. Tho Round Table 
Discussion on the last day of the convention resulted in the decision to publish 2 
bulletin of reprints of valuable collater1l reading matter for students of philosopn 
Father McCormick of Marquette University was appointed editor of the proposed bul- 
letin. Father Mahowald vas reelectod president of the Association of Philosophors, 
Father P. B. Bouscaren tikes the place of Father Flynn 2s vice-president, and Mr. 
Brooks remains the sccretary. 
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Fuge Three 


DEAT: PANTHRISTIC = GOD 


igs God identified with th. external “orld, - this is the story of rantheism 
criefly told. Yost, brisf as it is, the thoughtful reader has already oxporionced 

a Shock of rovolt, for this soctiriun concept of God clashes utterly te i the very 
rirst notion that mankind at lurgs has concoivod of Him. The God Whom men adore, 
e1d to Whom they priy is considerod 1s a boing superior to this materinl world, and 
1ord and master over it. 


What then of that prntheistic god: a god that is conceived to be one with 
the vorld? It vould be interesting to learn just what such a god turns out to bec 
And, though perhaps at first « bit surprising, it will nevertheless be altogether 
refreshing to know thit this god is indeed no god at all. For, after following this 
pernicious doctrine of pinthsism to its logical revolting conclusions, the notion 
of God that one gsthers is sure to be so warped from what his better knovledge dic- 
tated, that at the end it is vith a sense of ‘rholesome repose thit one lexrns that 
he has simply been wandsring in 2 disgusting maze of unrerlities, absurdities, and 
contradictions; and tht his former cocept of God still stands true and unshaken. 


Behold hovr unthinkably degrading and repugnant this doctrine of panthoism 
bocomes ‘yrhen ve reflect upon the imperfections and evils with which the Divinity is 
identified. This ‘orld, both in the moral and physical order, is at best but im- 
perfect; at its worst who vrould cire to describe it? In the moral order iniquity 
abounds. Sensurlity and thievery and murder stalk about us though this world were 
their rightful domain. And yst ‘ve are told that God and this haunt of evil are one. 
It would be difficult to conceive any other means of so utterly stripping the God- 
head of His divine nature. But think, too, of praising and offering acts of adora-~ 
tion to a god rho shires his consummte dignity vith all the ignobility that ve 
know in this physical order, vith inanimate nature, brute beasts, creatures that 
crawl, and even vith the very slime of the earth. This vould seem to be the super~ 
lative of disgusting. 


Yet, no less offensive is thit other tenet of pantheism which declares 
that 2s 211 things emanate from the one infinite teing, so immortality consists 
merely in 2 process of absorption back into the being of God. The absolute holi- 
ness of God is thus shockingly assailed. Consider the blasphemy in conceiving a 
God as 2 being who together with the rest of lowly humanity is plexsed to draw into 
Himself all the flith and scum of this world’s moral wreckage. 


It is not at all easy to understand how any solf-respecting fantheist can 
admit all this degradation. And yet he must, for it and 1 host of absurdities and 
contradittions flow with logicnl necassity from that prime teaching of his that God 
and the vorld are one. 


Indeed, it would be smd for the human heart if such a Deity could even be 
honestly conceived to exist. But fortunately it is not a difficult tisk to show 
that such is impossible, and that pantheism laid bare is renlly but another name for 
atheism. For a doctrine which renders void the attributes essential to God is only 
adopting & round-about way of denying God. Or to assemble 2 mass of contradictions 
and deify them is but to declare that there is no God. 


Now one of the essential attributes of God is absolute por nene aaah 
isti i j j 70,00 - t sinfulness holiness: 
haracteristic of this vorld is sin. Unite the two, and we get Si 
ie first grand contradiction of pantheism. Again, “7hen Hegel informs us that the 


~nGheistic god .wttbxins to its fulmesstontyibyra process of evolution or ‘becoming’ 
ene cannot refrrin from aszicg: “thet is to become of tht atbribute of immutaoilicy 
-“$shout which 1 truly Divine nxture is inconcoiverblo? Here, then, is 4 second 
26 .osurdity: 9. cher.geabls inmutability. Furthermer?, it is declared thet in 
het procoss of const nt evelutisy god is in no ‘vise frue to elect his course; he 
asses from one form tc another, from one stute of perfscticr. to another through 
jiind necessity. And so one is rgrin tempted to ask: “hit is to become of the 
morality of such 2 boing “hose every ict is determined? Gcocrsss and justice ile. 
eS mominge tith him, despite the fict thet cro,albmys thougnt Te bis to an se 
y good God. Once agnin essential to the nature of God is the sttribute of ee 2 
ruyv, But this world, 1s everyone s experience abundantly testifics, 1s exceeding 
y composite. No-r try to identify God and the vorld, and the result is, onobher 
-loring absurdity, namely, 2 compound simplicity. In short, by estublishing any 
sne of the essential attributes of God pintheism is dealt the death blov. 


T 


4 


In the face of such consummite absurdity one can only conclude "ith a 
deep sonse of sitisfaction that a god identified vith the world is vorse thn non- 
zense, 1nd thit pinthsism is simply atheism parading under another namee Thear 
only difference has been forcefully expressed in these vords: "The atheist says to 
God: 'Thou hast no existence’; the rantheist says: ‘Thou art 2 compound of matter . 
Wnich of them is better? Which is less irrational - the one who degrades his 
Creator, or the one ‘ho merely shuts his eyes that he may not see Him? After all, 
neither the one nor the other his in object of worship - the atheist because he 
denies its existence; the pantheist becxuse he denies its superiority; and thus the 
atheist and the pintheist re tyin brothers, vith this only difference: that the 
latter “ears 2 misk of hypocracy, that he may the easier seduce those who vould be 
disgusted "ith the impudence of the former.” 


Richari A. Welfle, S.J. 
KOK OK eK OK 
OUR DEPARTMENTS 


In order the more effectively to carry out the program set forth in "Our 
Newest Seminar Idea", THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN has established departnents in the diffe: 
branches of philosophy with an associate editor at the head of each. Each depertmer 
and its editor has the responsibility of interesting and assisting the philosophers 
and the seminars in its respective branch, and of Seeing that the trestment of thas 
branch in the columns of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN is properly developed. The folloving 
are the departments and their respective associnte editors: 


Logic and Oriteriology Joseph A. Foley 
Cosmology John E. Cant-vell 
Psychology Robert Le. McCormack 
Thsodicy Gerald H. FitzGibbon 
Ethics Ferdinand T. Keeven 
History of Philosorhy Hovard Morrison 


All these associate aditors are members of the Board of Editors of THe 
MODERN SCHOOLMAN. 
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Tia INTERNATIOWAL - CONG2RSS 


For the first time since its Organization a half 
Congress of Fhilosophy met this year in America. Its sessions, attended by repre- 
sentatives of various American Universities and those of nineteen foreign countries, 
were held at Harvard University from the 13th to the 17th of September. European 
as well as American Catholic philosophers were prominent during the Congress. The 
Sarbonne was represented by Etienne Gilson, a widely knowm Mediaeval scholar. 
Louvain sent one of its most distinguished professors in Leon Noel. American Catho- 
lics whcse names appear on the program are Bishop Turner of Buffalc, Msgr. Pace, 
- who acted as chairman of one of the sections, and Drs. John A. Ryan and James He 

Ryan, all of the Catholic University. 


~decade ago the International 


The division of the program was as follovs: Division "A" - Metaphysics, 
Philosophy of Nature, Philosophy of Mind, Philosophy of Religion. Division "B" - 
Logic, Epistemology, Philosophy of Science. Division "Cc" -"Ethics, Theory of 


Value, Social Philosophy, Aesthetios. Division "D" - History of Philosophy. 
Because of the particular point of many of the subjects discussed, and because of 
the prominent names that appear, we are giving a summary of the Program. The com- 
piete Program may be found in the Journal of Philosophy for Sept. 16, 1926. 


DIVISION "A": 
1. Subject - Fhysics and Metaphysics, with special reference to time. 


Speakers- McGilvary (Wisconsin), Newtonian Time and Einsteinian Times; 
Weyl (Zurich), Time relations in the Cosmos; Whitehead (Harvard); 
Vassilieff (Moscow), The Acquisitions end Enigmas cf the Philosophy 
of nature; Mead (Chicago), The Objective Reality of Perspectives. 


2. Subject - The hypothesis of emergent evolution, its meaning and the present 
state of the argument concerning it. 


Speakers- Driesch (Leipsig); Carr (London); Lovejoy (Johns Hopkins); 
Wheeler (Harvard); 


3. Subject - Philosophy of the mind, with special reference to the nature of com- 
munity betwsen minds. 
Speakers~ Wheelwright (N.Y.U.): Self-transcerdsnee an essential to personality; 
——————__ smith (Oxford); Sheldon (Yale), Immetcrial non-mental reality; Over- 
street (College of the City of NeYo). Durant (N.Y.)Behaviorism. 


4. Subject - Philosophy of religion, with specisl reference to mysticism. 
Sgeakers- Starbuck (Iowa), The Empirical Stidy of Mysticism; Dasgupta (Calcutta), 
Eastern and western mysticism; Von Glascnapp (Berlin), Der Prag- 
matismus in der phiiosophie der Inder; Bennett (Yale), €he paradox 
of mysticism; Ames (Chicigo), The mystics: their experience and their 
doctrine. 


Oren Session - Brightman (Boston), Personxlism and the influence of Bowe; 
Muller-Freicnfels (Berlin), Das Problem der Individualitat; Burtt 
(Chicago), Real vs. abstract evolution; Lynam (U.Th.S.),Rol.& Ethics. 


DIVISION "B" 
1. Subject - The status and relations of sensa and scientific objects. 


Speakers~ Wind (N.Carolina), Experiment and metaphysics; Hicks (Cambridge), 


P 17C Six 


(Sonsible appearances and miterial things); Brow (Leland Stanford), 
“hy the sensa?; Hume (Toronto), a Concrete Universe: A Kantian Sequences 


2. Subject - The doctrine of subsistence and essences in current logic and cpist. 
Speakers- Sellars (Mich.),Essence 1nd existence; Geiger (Gottingen). 
3. Subject - The boaring of the distinction of judgments of value and judgments of 
existence upon logic and cpistcomology. 


Speakers- Urban (Dartmouth); Schiller (Oxford); Russell (Bristol); Brogan (Texas), 
Tho implications of metiapism conoerning relation between val ue and ex. 


4, Subject - Continuity and sicontinuity among the sciences. 
Speakers- Enriques (Rome); Hocking (Harvard), Mind and near-mind; Becher (Munich). 
DIVISICN "Cc" 
1. Subject - The basis of objzctive judgments in ethics. 
Spoakers~ John A. Ryan (Cath.Univ.); Levy-Bruol(Serbonne); Ross (Oxford); 
~ Calkins (Wellesley); Adams (Cal.). 
Ze Subject- Aesthetics. 


Spoakers- Pepper (Cal.), Descrirtion of aesthctic experionce; Parker (Mich.), 
Wish fulfilment and intuition in art); Yamada, (Tokyo), Tho acsthe- 
tics of the Japanese "No" drama. 


3, Subject - Acsthetics. Philosophy of Law. 


Speakers -Cohen (Ca. of City of NseY.); de los Rios (Granadn), The religious 
character of the Spanish Gov. in the XVI century, and its influence 
on colonial law. 


4. Subject - Philosophy and international relations. 


Speakers- Bougle (Sarbonne), la philosophie,la domacratic, et la paix; Bechor 
(Munich), Darwinism and international relations. 


DIVISION "D" 
1. Subject - Ancicsnt Philosophy - The Socratic and Platonic elements in the doc-~ 
#rine of Plato's dinlogues. 


Speakers- Lodge (Winnipeg), on 2 recent hypothesis concerning the Plotonio 
Socrates; Robin (Sarbonne); Heidel (Wesleyan), On a crucial test. 
2. Subject- Contemporary Philosophy 
Speakers- Laird (Aberdeen), Groat Britain; Thilly (Cornell), The United States; 


Piccoli (Naples), Italy; Lutoslawski (Vilna), Poland; 

dc los Rios (Granada), Spain; Bechor (Munich), Cormany; 

Kuwaki (Tokyo), Japan; Ivanowsky (Minsk), Russia; : 
Bougle (Serbonne), France; Radhakrishnan (Calcutta), Maya Doctrine 


3. Subject - Mediaeval Phil. with special reference to subject of creation. 

EH Turner (Buffalo), Rationalism and musticism in the scholnstic movencnt.; 
Gilson (Serbonne), L,'etude des philosophies arabes ot son rolo dans 
l'interpretation de la scholastique; Bocr (Amsterdam) ,Moslem creation; 
Noel (Louvain), L'cpistemologie nco-scholastique; James He Ryan (Cath. 
Univ.), Neo-scholasticism 1s a contemporary philosophy; (Rand-Harvard). 
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2 Seven 


PHiLOSOP4Y «ND SCIENCE 


An intensive study of ths special problem of the relationship bottreon 
ce “nd Philosophy seems to be for2shidovred in manv events that have tran= 

ed rocmmtly. Thera as the fivst meeting of the American Catholic Philo sc- 

e 3 Catholic Uiiversity in 1925 thers philosophers snd scisn- 
Pficulty in agresing. There is the evor brovdening movemert 
in Catholic philosorty kno. 2s "Neo-Scholasticism"; and the steady onvard stoop 

of ell nigh overy bre~ch of science. Finvlly, to come close to home, there “ms an 
evident de mand far sors zdoqa‘te philosophical interpretation of scientific data 
at the Chicago convention of Jesuit Scizntists ind Philosophors last sumor. 
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We have vitnessed the limentible and ludicrvis spactacle of scientific 
gentlemen 2lking uns2curely outsids the pith of their partidular science. Sir 
Oliver Lodgs, + e late Luther burbank, and Thomas a. Jdison ars exinples in point. 
hetover, “pst ot the nen miking the grait ciscoveriss in modern scisuce aro 1%t 

Only reluct24t to step jubside thoir 2m special ficld of investigation but are 
fe 21s) very crutio isin attenpting to zenarilize upon the det. +hev collect. 


| Seizics is dzing sigial servic: for Scrxl.rstic Philosophy in its study 
Met ths C3asros,, Casmology;-aad of she sbil,, Psycholeagy. Fthics, tod, in its treat- 
: Werte. 4odern. proble7s of Wuninity as indebted to thse fiidin ‘s of zsuci scieices 2s 
medicine and-statistics. But Philosop*y his a messaze for..cience in the Pndanen- 
Pal @iidins pee i ples, 25 -svory (proc 2ss wf Shousht and investization that She fur- 
Pee istisesncie Pay St auy yy too anes char icter of science of Sciuncss to bend 

Meer os Sffo Ss 46 the sreat task of synthysigine add-interptatin; the fie™s re- 

Be veiled by modern scisitific ~orkers. 


Henry J ‘Virtendeczor, &. Jd. 
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3 Anericin philosopher vwhy<is quistiy ind anergetier)ly doing 1. srast 
Goal to © itsher the knowledges 3f Neo-Scholisticien, is the Rev. Johi &. 7vbiws, 2 
eas of “he evlarslaiddisccsss rather %bae.chys beon at (Colorido- Springs for the 
iietot eas, onias sunt) ofvhisthselth. “ithineth» last to wears ‘erdcr his 
plows wedi faura bo kspCoomlhis\.pmsrtyp originals, nd tyoctraisietiois of "S97 ks 
written in foreign tonguss. T:2 two trinslitod vor's irc, +hm-n Destiny ind the 
Eroblen of Bvil", -mritten by’ Fr. Zimaerwin, so. J. (Gorin) «1d "he fey to th> shad 
Study of St. Tromis" by Msgre Oligzti (Italian). Tho first remark our roviover 
made 2fter hs had read the book on Evil was, "You'll herve to let mo keep that book -- 
+ want ite’ The translation of the work on St. Thomas “as 2 wise and timely choice 


in these days when the whéls energy of Scholasticism is baht to the tsk of inter- 
sreting our modern knovledge in accordance “rith the principles of the Angelic Doctor. 


Page Eight 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


The belief that a knowledge of ‘hat is going on; and what has gone con in 
the world of thought is the key to interest in philosophy, and indéspensable to its 
intelligent appreciation, has ied the editor of this department and his collaborators 
to form 2 History of Philosophy Seminar, and to undertake to supply matter for the 
Bulletin Board on "History of Philosophy Bay"(Wednesday) each weeks As contemporary 
philosophical events belong to the History of Philosophy, we shall make a special 
effort to kecp 1u courant with all events of importance, and to write them up in 
THE MODERN SCHOOLMAY. In pnrticulir do “re espouse the cause of the Neo-Scholastic 
Movement, and ve choose as the motto of this department the slogan "Nova et Vetera". 
Specimen pages of some 5£ bulletin-board contributions are reproduced below. The 
cooperation of those interested is errnestly sollicited to make this section of real 


service to the philosophers. 
MAURICE DE VYULF 


Maurice de “ulf is a Belgian priest, Professor of the History of Philosophy 
at Louvain University, Frofessor of Thomistic Philosorhy at Harverd. 


He is one of tho chief figures in the Neo~Scholastic Revival of the last 
quarter of the 19th century, a movement vith which every enthusiastic philosopher 6 
ought to be conversant. Got acquainted with it through De Wulf's books. (Cf. 
Bibliography belo‘). 


De “ulf is the classie historian of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

. His History of Medieval Philosophy appeared in French in ° nce that tmme five 
more editions have been published in that language. In 1909 Prof. Coffey of Maynooth 
translated the book into English. This year 71936) Prof. Messenger of “Jlare, Eng.,— 
translated the sixth French ddition (lst. vol.). Read reviews of this production in 
AMERICA, COMMONWEAL, and SPECULUM, the journal of Medieval Studies. (Revieved by 


James H. Ryan, of the Catholic University.) 


At present De Wulf divides his time between Louvain:and Harvard. He has 
mastered English sufficiently to deliver his lectures in it. In the beginning he 
Spoke French only and his lectures were not very largely attended. 


Some years ago he taught a course at Toronto, Canada, and. in 1922 he was 
asked to give the Vanuxem Lectures at Princeton. Tnese he later published in a book 
entitled, PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES (Philosophers' Library). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Accessible in English: 
1) Scholasticism Old and Nev, Tr. Coffey (cover title, Phi}.Schol. Phil.) 
(A fine introduction to your philosophy -- valuable appendix on 
Philosophy and the Sciences at Louvain") 
2) History of Medieval Philosophy,Tr. Coffey 
3) __ Idem . Tre Messenger(1st.vol.) 6th. Fr. Ede 
4) Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, (Vanuxem Lectures) 
5) Medieval Philosophy (Harvard Lectures ) 
6) History of Philosophy Section in Mercier's Manual or ‘Schr. ‘Phill och 
In French: 
Innumorable articles, especially in the Revue Neo~Scholasvique. 
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Page Nine 
PROMINENT PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES 


NEO-SCHOLASTIC 
ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE, Paris, (Since 1830) 
#*ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE, (Jesuit) Paris. 
4*REVUE NEO-SCHOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, Louvain. 
*REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, Paris, (Catholic Philosophical Faculty) 
+*REVUE DE SCTENCES PHILOSOPHIQUE ET THEOLOGIQUE, (Dominican) Kain, Bolgium. 
*REVUE THOMISTE, (Dominican) Toulouse 


BAHEHHCH 
JAHBUCH FURE PHILOSOPHIE UND SPECULATIVE THEOLOGIE, Paderhora 
*PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHBUCH, Fulda, (Goerres-Gesellschaft ) 
ST. THOMASBLAETTER, Regensburg 
*DIVUS THOMAS, Freiburg 
# SCHOLASTIK, (Jesuit) Valkenburg 


REVISTA LULIANA, Barcelona 
*RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCHOLASTICA, Milan, (Catholic University of Sacred Heart) 
4 GREGORIANUM, (Jesuit) Rome 


+ Available at University Library 
* Important as Exponents of the New Scholasticism. 


Howard Morrison, S.J. 
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FATHER ZYBURA 
(Continued from page seven) 


Father Zybura's original vorks are "Contemporary Godlessness", a valuable 
little book dealing with the causes of present-day irreligion, and remedies for it; 
and "Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism.” This latter is truly a great 
book, one that will be read ‘rith eagerness by Scholastic and non-scholastic phileeeph« 
For one quarter of the book consists of letters from professors of philosophers of 
the universities of the United States, espeeiaity expressing in response to 2 questioi. 
naire sent them by Father Zybura an opinion about Scholasticism. 


Here is a man ‘who might be in a way a patron of the philosophers of St. 
Louis University: in his work and in his scholarship and erudition. Besides his 
command of philosophy, Father Zybura is master of many languages of Europe: German, 
Italian, French and others. 


John E. Cantwell, S.d. 
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On the first page of the Scientific American for Odtober 1926 we find 
this paragraph: 
"Back in the days when investigation and heresy vere synonymous, the ‘7iso men 
would have reasoned it out and arrived at a wholly logical, but incorreet, ansver. 
Today we do things differently." - which shovs how unscientific statements can be 


even in the Scientific American. 


Page Ten 
HINDU PHILOSOPAY 


& short notice in the evening piper, announcing a lecture on Hindu Philosoph 
by Sri Deva Rim Sukul, "eminent Brahmin Philosopher, metaphysican .nd lecturer," 
attracted t> the assembly 2 half dozen philosophers “ho were interosted in this par- 
ticuair system in tho history of ‘Philosophy. We vere ushered into » hall which was 
strictly oriental in its decorntions and appointments, ‘ith the fragrance of oderif- 
erous insense filling the room. The dreamy, soft though pleasing tones of the Brahmir 
in his native dress fitted in perfectly -rith this setting. The lecturer before his 
talk gave severil minutes to silent prayer that included much profound bowing. These 
details are mentioned because they are suggestive of the intimate relation that binds 
India's philosophy to its religion,- 2 relation which never fnrded completely from 
focus during the entire lecture. 


The topic of the lecture wis "Tuning in your body ‘ith the divine sosmic 
vibrations". Tho introductory text ‘ms read in Sanskrit, or rather, “ras wailed in a 
low monotone from the sacred Yoga Navajivan, and amounted to something like this;- 
The SELF enn be an cnemy to the self, and the SELF can be 2 great help to the self. 
If the SELF is .lloved to remain in the lower or elemental planes of vibrations (as 
is tho cause “ith people vho have weak wills or NO WILL at 211) the physical trill will 
dominate and only the electric and magnetic vibrations of the imagination and the 
passionate emotions will be able to function. In such cases the person is usually 
of a bad character and can exert no will pover over his ovm acts. Thus the SELF 

ruins the sclf. Whereas, if you gain mastery of the SELF by the moral and spiritual 
‘rill, you will gradually bring yourself in harmonious vibrations with the divine cosmi’ 
Vibration; and thus functioning in the higher planes of spiritual vibration you will 
save your soul. 


All this is extremely vague; and vague it remained. The "eminent metaphy- 
sician” gave absolutely no definitions of any of the terms appearing above, eeg. the 
SELF, the physical and the spiritual will, the soul, spiritual vibrations; and the 
"divine cosmic vibration” was in a very loose way referred to Mr. Millikan's latest 
finding among the light waves, the cosmin ray. True it is that a man eannot tell all 
he knovs every time he opens his mouth; still in an introductory talk on a novel 
philosophy one might, vith fairness, expect that the pkincipal terms be defined. 
Again the every statement was made dogmatically, vith never an attempt at a reason 
for the assertion. While the explanation of the above text vas anything but satis~- 
factory from the standpoint of definiteness, the following is a synopsis which I have 
endeavored to make honestly and correctly. 


Like the electron with its ever restless double charge, our boy and vital 
system is operated by two kinds of influences, good and bad. The predomirance of oné 
influence over the other seuné demands upon the harmony and character of these vibra: 
tions and "all such things". (This phrase "and all such things" was repeated trith 
wearying persistency, and vith the clarity of statement that it is calculated to gin. 
These vibrations occur in two places prineipally, in the nerve-centers of porennial. 
youbhswhtekh-ie-situated of the spinal column, and in the brain-centers; and are di- 
rected toward the fountain of perennial youth, ‘yhich is situnted, in no fir off eoun: 
try, but in the center of the brain. By conscious controll, ‘rhich must be learned, 
anyone can at will got his bodily vibrations in harmony (tune, therefore) ith the 
divine cosmic vibration, ‘yhich is a ray floating in the ether. This floods the body 
as “a stream of most glorious light", bathing “each cell, each atom of the body", so 
that the body is now in harmonyous vibration with the divine cosmie vibration to suc: 
an extent that it is sharer in the divine. Thus the subconscious consciousness (the 
elemental and Iower vibrations) has been eleveted by mastery of the SELF through the 
conscious to the supermetburetconseious consciousness. In fa state the will has be 
strenghtened to its full capacity, and the person enjoys the peace and joy of intima: 
Mdditation with the divine; thereby fulfilling life‘s high purpose. 


Pago Eleven 


The “hole philossphy is clearly rantheistic, ‘ith a vague notion of just 
“hat is the self, the divine, and their mutual interrelation, and resking on a re- 
ligion that is strongly quietistic in svite of the emphasis put upon the rover of 
will. Immortality has a place in this Ehilosophy; but its place seems rather con- 
vused. In the first place there is no definite rational basis for this tenet set 
«comm. Secondly, the body at one time -yas referred to as a cloak hich the soul puts 
orf; and at another time ~e vere txid that a second resuit of harmonious vibrationg 
1s the fact that in this state one can at “rill rebuild the whole bedy, cell by cell, 
by conserving the vital life energy for rejuvenstion and self-healing. There seems 
so be confusion here, a confusion that is not straightened when ‘re recall that the 
indian as a race still elings to the transmigration cf spirits. 


While Sri Deva Ram Sukul was tolerant of other philosophies, still he was 
positive in affirming that "the pnilosophy of the Hindu is the greatest system of 
thought in the world". It was developed bs the sages and masters of the Orient ten 
thousand years before the Christian Bra; and is the mother of all other philosophies. 
The great philosophers of the West based their philosophy on the Vedic masters. The 


lem re 


great ynilosophers of the West “thom he mentioned, vere Kant, Hegel, and Shhopenhauer. 


This is more or less indicative of his unproven statements that were set do™m as quid 
datum. One migh+ other might be mentioned, namely the fact that the sages and master 
of the Hindu philosophy ‘sre far in advance cf modern scient#*/¢gists in their knovled 
of Biology. This was sugzested in defence of the bodily vibration theory. 
Robert L. McCormack, S.J. ° 
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PHILOSOPHERS! sACADEMY 


The folloving is the program of the Philosophers’ Academy for 1926-1927. 


October 15....Mercier, Apostle of the Nev Scholasticism H. Morrison. 
October 27 Free “ill and the Slums F. T. Keeven, 
November 10 Amsrican Criminal Psychology J. F. Byrne 
December 22 Gothic Architecture: Its Claims to Glory R. A. Welfle. 
January 12 Some Fhases of Relativity P. A. Cavanaugh 
January 26 The Philosophy of an American Educator L. C. Browm 
February 9 A Jesuit's Ise of His Philosophy H. WU. YWirtenberger 
March 9 A Discussion of the Philosophy of India J. J. Mahone. 


March 23 The Aptness of Quadrivalent Carbon to be the Chemical Basis of Life 
Js Bs: Cantwell 

April 5 Scholastic Thought in the Educative Process We. M. Mallon 

May va Bellarmine and the American Constitution G. L» Murphy 
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The Philosophers have been offered the opportunity of giving short, porul® 
radio talks on philosophy on Tuesday evenings over Station W EW, St} Louis Univers: 
Definite arrangements have not as yet been made. We gladiy welcome all helps and 
suggestions %¥f We¢Y¥ of those ‘tho can help us and are interested in this project. 
We especially invite the cooperrtinn, the active cooperation of the rhilosorhers; 
for unless enough guarantse an active and continuous participation, there is little 
sen 4n rndertoling this work. 
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SEMINAR NOTES 


The History of Philosophy Study Club is already in operation and has had 
‘rrso mestings so far this years Up until the Christmas holidays, each paper Wide 
scadle 2 subject directed towards a rather rapid review of the outstanding schools 
ind movements in philosophy; whereas after the beginning of the new year, cach pit: 
“.21 deal directly with one philosoyher. The papers presented this year have beor.: 
“P-c-Soeratic Thought" by Paul F. Smith, "The Philosophies of the Lyceum and the | 
Lcacemus" by William J. Ryan, and "Neo-Platonism and the Origins of Christianity >v 
urcrles M. O'Hara. 


One of the sections of the study clubs of first year was reorganized again 
as a second year club vith the same personnel. The same constitution ané by-lavs Wei . 
-dopbed and the same method of procedure will be followed in the meetings. Until Die 
“olidays the attention of the mectings vill be directed along cosmological lines or 
matters discussed in class. After the study of psychology is begun in the second ~ 
term, it is the intention of the members to discuss problems in this field. At each 
mecting 2 carefully prepared paper of fifteen or twenty minutes length is read,ané 
after which there is a round table discussion; each of the members is called upon in 
turn to express his views on the matter in hand. Mr. H. J. Wirtenberger read a paper 
on the “Dimentions of Cosmogeny", and Mr, Paul Fh Smith read one on "The Catholic‘s 
Attitude tovards Some of the Phasss of Evolution”. 
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One group of first year men formed themselves into 2 seminar in philosophy 
just prior to the annual retreat. Meetings will be held weekly and conducted after 
the fashion of round-table discussions, with one member leading the talk and the 
others bringing light to bear on his difficulties or disputing his statcoments, Meet-- 
ings will be held for forty-five minutes every Saturday ewening at 8:15 P.H. The 
study club is composed of Messrs. Tainter, Koch, Paul Murphy, Ireland, Lyons, and 
O'Hara, chairman. 
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There are tvo more seminars in first year; another is being formed in secon. 
and third year hopes to have its philosophy seminaz going strong very soon. We shal] 
publish an account of these orgnatizations in our next issue. 
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In the Philosophate the seminar idea $4 is gradually being extended to 
branches other than strictly philosophicnxl., In third year two seminars have organizs 
one in experimental psychology 2nd one in educntisn. To date the Experimental Semén: 
Psychology Seminar has held one mecting, a business meeting, and drawm up its progra: 
for the year. The program consists of eleven pepers on subjects in experimental 
psychology. The meetings will be held every tio weeks. It is planned to have pape.s 
about one half hour in length. Tho remainder of the time will be used in diseussic. 
Father Raphael McCarthy has consented to direot the Experimental Psychology Seminar, 
Father George Deglman, the one in Education. 
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“he Elements of Greek Philosophy from Thales to aristotle by R. B. Appleton, 
Mothuen and<Co., Ltd., London. 1922. 


A school text-book thit"reads like a novel" is quite rare cnough, accorcin: 

“> our modest experience, to justify shat might scem . more than ordinary amount o% 

“rchusiasm and, possibly space, in describing it. But "The Elements of Greek Philo: 

‘more than an ordinary text-book. It is an excocdingly interesting story, told i). 
~ yory human, non-profession»l manner, of the origin »nd evolution of human thought 
“on Thales to Aristotle. ior is the author content vith norely telling the story. 

ic makes us think sympithize and understand, perhaps for the first timo, the intellec 

nifficultics, the failures 4s well as the successes of these early 'se:kers after tr 


we 


It is as 2 text-book, indeed, that the book seems to us most at fault; prob 
ably because it is difficult for us to visunlize that system of educstion (English) 
in “hich it ras intended to serve *s 2 text. The bonk tras writton, the author tells 
us in tho preface, because it is his conviction "That elementary sheesh philosophy 
mikes an excellent school subject; ths growing mind of the intelligent boy siezes ups. 
it as upon nothing else". Yet every prge fuiirly bristles with Greek -rords, phrascs 
and 2von ‘whole sentences, with usually, not a hint of translation. These, if one hrs 
only 2 mediszcrs knowledge of Greek, hive the very excellent effect of bringing the 
individual philosophers and their thought very close to the render, almost as if he 
"dipped into” the original works himself. But they mike the book impossible for the 
ordinary Amsricin undergriduste, although the English style of the book is “dmirnably 
clear and simple and remarkably free from the involved or technicnl expressions which 
usunlly cloud the minds of those who first attempt to think philesophic lly. 


In a very useful introduction the author mikes clear a few fundamental 
notions of Philosophy. Beginning “rith the familiar phrase "to take things philosédphi: 
he avolves simply the definition of Plato: "a speculation upon 211 time and all exist: 
And then concludss that Philesophy is concerned ‘vith knowladge 1s 2. ‘thole. Follovs 
then a carcful distinction, vith excollent.cilarifying cxamples, betveon the various 
kinds of knovledge:=- oxpsrinental of-Smpirical kno vledgd; genorrlization from these 
Porticuiirs, or scientific knowledc; invostigation of tho v-lidity of the claims. of 
these gonsralizations to reprsent truth, or phiiosovhic:1 knovledge. Finally, and 
very important for the feneral plan of the book, the author outlines briefly Aristot! 
"four ciuses', 1nd shovs that philosophy must consider things in the light of all 
thes2 causes, and from 211 these'points of viow', to be adequate and truc,- and that 
it is by over emphisis of one to the neglect of any other that even groat thinkers at 
vorious times in tho history of philosophy have gone und still do go astray. 


The first chipter of the bork is then introduced as the first damm of reli: 
fous scepticism, a revolt on the part of tho thinkéng few against the theological 
concept of the universe ‘which had so long held in bondage the human intclloect and wh: 
had originated, of cours3:, in foor, and become 2 "system" in the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod. These "Ionian Physicists", with their miterinlistic conception of the unive: 
gocupying themsclves exclusively with the moiterinl cause of things are sho.m to have 
contributed little to philoszphical thought besides an impuise. Yet they are mado 
+> seem vory 1re1l and human beings even in their failures, and not the convenicnt 
pegs which most ‘Histories of Philosophy’ make of them, upon which to hang peculier 
or ridiculous opinions. 
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A larger chiptsr tells us of the ovrlivor pro-Socratics. And it is in 
“his chapter that the vuthor shors bost his unusual ability of miking rather diffi - 
cult and involved cncspts parfoctly cleir and intolligible.~ To ;;ive a single in- 
cance: we have never sgon wnyvhero so cloar or satisfying in explanation of Py- 
<n-.goras’ “Doctrine of Numburs", (frwwored, it is said, by Pl»to himself, in nis cld 
occ) according to which things are said to be numbors. 

The Sophists are then grouped and trented brivfly, perhaps not very syn- 
o.thotically; though one, Protngoras, at least, is defended from the reprosch whien 
Ficto's polemics have cast upon them. Their influence is summcd up 2s a stress 
spon the subjective side of philosophical thinking with a decided effect upon Epis- 
cer..logy and Eth ica. 


Socrates, “we aro made t) fel vividly, was "one of the strongest persona-~ 
ities in the history of the world" = "the personality of such a man must count for 
even more than his actual doctrine”. The famous Sociatic dialectic is well illus- 
trated by ttro excellent and lengthy scloctions from Plato, in English - from the 
"Meno' and the 'Enthedemus'. This loads naturally to the equally famous Socratic 
equatich of knovledge with virtue, which establishes Socrates as 1 great moral leader 
and the originator of an exalted "Theory of Conduct”. 


It is in the chapter on Plato that our author is at his beste He becomes 
frankly 2 pancgyrist of the "world's groatest philosopher". And "as a first step 
toward understinding .. . (his) greatness as a Philosopher", he tries to make us 
"appreciete his greatness 28 1 man". He gives us many jeges eloquent of the rich 
learning of Plito . . . throbbing with life anf full of sympthy for and admirstion 
of the humanity of man". Perhaps the first prt of this chipter is where vo are 
made to foel thet "humane spirit which breathes through all the Dinlogucs, the very 
intimate symptthy for humanity as such". There are lone ind berutiful quotrtions, 
especially from the Republic, for which the reader ennnot help but be very grateful. 
Of Plato's philoso phical teaching, our author gives 2 very syrprthetic snd detnriled 
analysis, in which t™o points aro notetrorthy: first, his dofense of the “unity 
of the sul” in Plato, maintrining, quite properly, ayvinst Aristotle tht his 
"tripartite division of the soul does not imply actus] division >.f the soul into 
three separate parts . . . the division is purely logio.rl, mde for the sake of con- 
venience of presentation": second, his explanation of the "theory of Ideas", in 
which, with the aid of an excellent appendix on this subject, he defends Plato, 
again, 2s ve kno’, against the assertions of Aristotle, from the absurdity of a 
"orld of self=subsisting ideas" separated entirely from "particular things". 

There is, finally, a particularly good explanation of the part played by myths in 
Plato's philosophical exposition. 


Contrasted with the"human interest” of Flet. tra have in the last chapter 
the "hard intellectuality" of Aristotle. The greatest space is occupicd with the 
"Ethics", of which we are given « very detailed cnnlysis, especially of the earlier 
bookse Of tho other t2achings of tho Stagyrite our -uthor felt, properly, that 
he must, for his purposes, limit himsclf to just "such toachings tor his) as are 
both intelligible to young minds and stimulatin, or helpful in the ordering of our 
thought". This,we find, includos 1n cutlino of his Politics, a rathor minute dis- 
cussion of his De Anima and his Logic, snd finally some carefully chaon ideas from 
his Metaphysics, coming ultimately t» his Idea of God, the first Cause. All of 
these, taken together give, vw bolicve 1s adequnte an account of Aristotelian thougr 
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and perhaps GUMonic wn lars a Vv n n n 
2 wwollisible account, than “re have B i h m 
3 oA y OL : we found in many anotho ta 
cretentious manual. Pay cama 


~ the book “concludes” vith a fow prges which revert to the thought sug- 
gested in the intr-duction; - the conflict of kno vledze ith rolicion, botrroon 
“hich, as the author points out, there enn nevor be any neal conflict. Woucorncus 
aowever,; agres trith the author's further development of the concept of relirion. 
Nor with such strtomcents 1s these: "Tho Christian concept of personel immort:isty 
acy be correct but I do not kno that it is so; and yet this lack of knowledge | 
wall not entail any lowering Sf my idoals in life. On the contrary, it will ir 
some “rays greatly enhance the vilue of my life to me". Nor with the concept of ar 
jmpersornl God which des not, the author says, "necessarily take(s) the rarmth 
Tut SF Life", but "on the contrnry. . . adds a fresh glow to an ideal”. Nor is 
it quite true thit "advanced therlosians frankly admit thet the groatest benefit 
of prayer is 4 psychologicsl ono". Our author's brief venture into the field of 
rcligion, in these fow eoncludinz piges, while vvell-intentironed and sincere, is, 
we believe, an unfortunate blemish in on otherwise almost perfect book. 


: We cannot conclude without prvse for the publisher, who has made the bork 
decidedly attractive, even temptin:s t> read. It is printed upon thick rough paper 
with wide margin and g920d spacing; The type, of which there is a great uariety 
of sizes for the virious quotations (the hoavy square Greck type is portieulorly 
good), is sharp and cleare The book contains 162 pages, exclusive of 2 Greek and 
English index, and 21 glossary 2f philos»phicnrl terms. 
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